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[The Upas Tree.] 


We fancy there are but few of our readers whose imagi- 
nations, at least in childhood, have not been delighted 
yet terrified by the popular account of that most wonder- 
ful tree called the Upas. The fabulous account of this 
tree was probably first introduced by some Dutch soldiers 
or seamen into Europe, where it was long current 
and received with greater or less faith; but the story 
rested upon no better authority, till one Foersch, about 
the year 1783, published a detailed description of the 
Upas, which more than confirmed all the wonderful 
things that had been told of it. 

In 1785 his description was inserted in a respectable 

Vou, IT. 





English periodical work, the “ London Magazine,” with 
implicit faith, and this article continued to be the source 
whence our instructors of children chiefly drew their 
information. Though the whole story may be fresh in 
the memory of our readers, we will briefly mention its 
principal points, to show how they bear on the real ex- 
istence and nature of a poison-tree that js actually found 
owing in Java, and what an imposing fabric of fiction 
a been raised on the simple ground-work of truth. 
Foersch, who had been only third surgeon to the 
Dutch forces at Samarang, a settlement on the coast of 
Java, says, that in 1775-6, having attained : the rank 
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of principal surgeon, he determined to travel into the 
interior of the island, which, he says, had been little 
visited by Europeans. One of his objects was to obtain 
accurate information concerning the tree called by the 
Malay natives of the island “* Bohun Upas,” of which he 
had heard and read such marvellous things, as shook his 
Saith, till a strict inquiry convinced him of the error of 
his incredulity. It was after his return from these 
travels that he drew up his account of the tree, which he 
introduces with this assurance: “I will relate only 
simple and unadorned facts of which I have been an 
eye-witness,—the reader, therefore, may depend on the 
accuracy of my account.” 

According to this account the dreadful poison-tree was 
situated at the distance of twenty-seven leagues from 
Batavia, and only fourteen leagues from Soura-Charta, 
the place of the emperor's residence. It grew in a deep 
valley entirely surrounded by barren mountains. Being 
determined to go as neat to the fatal spot as safety per- 
mitted, and having obtained the emperor's sanction for 
so doing, Foersch set off and travelled entirely round 
the mountains that enclosed the Upas valley, deeping 
always at the distance of eighteen miles from ils centre, 
—an operation which we can account for, only by 
supposing him endowed with mathematical instinct, for 
he did not know where the centre of the valley was! 

At court, a Malay priest had furnished him with a 
letter of introduction to another Malay priest, conside- 
rately placed by the emperor to prepare the souls of the 
criminals who were sent to gather the poison of the tree. 
This shriving priest, he says, lived at a place fifteen or 
sixteen miles from the tree, and was very kind and com- 
municative. He informed Foersch that he had held his 
sad office for thirty years, during which time he had 
despatched seven hundred individuals to the Upas, of 
whom not two in twenty had returned. The veracious 
surgeon had, of course, learned before that only criminals 
who had ineutred capital punishtnent were sent on this 
most perilous efrand. 

When the victims of justice, the story continues, have 
chosen this lot, they até generally instructed how to 
proceed with the greater chance of safety, and in- 
dividually presented with a silver of tortoiseshell box, 
in which they are to deposit the poison. They then 
put on their best clothes, and journey, accompanied 
by their friends and relatives, as far as the residence of 
the priest: there that holy inan furnishes each of them 
with @ pait of leather gloves, and a long leather cap 
whieh deseends as far as the breast, having two eye-holes 
with glasses to permit the wearer to see. When thus 
accoutred, the priest repeats the instructions for the 
joutney, and after taking leave of their weeping friends, 
the etiminals ascend a particular mountain pointed out 
to thern=then oh the other side, where they 
meet a fivulet, whose course they are to follow, as it will 
guide them to the tree. 

Foersch asserts that he was present at one of these 
melancholy departures from the old priest's house, and 
had such close communication with the victims, that he 
gave them some silken cords wherewith to measure the 
tree, and earnestly requested them to bring him batk 
some piece of the wood, or a small branch, or a few 
leaves of the Upas. He obtained, however, only two 
dry leaves, with the scanty information that the tree was 
one of middling size, with five or six young ones of the 
same kind growing close by it. A continual exhalation 
(according to the few who returned) issued from the tree, 
and was seen to rise and spread in the air “ like the putrid 
steam of u marshy cavern.” Whatever this vapour, or 
the miasmata from it, touched, it killed ; and as they had 
cursed that spot for centuries, not a tree, save the Upas 
and its progeny—not a bush, nor a blade of grass was 
found in the valley, nor on the surrounding mountains, 





for a circuit of many miles, All animal life was equally 
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extinct—there was not a bird of the air to be seen—not 
a rat, nor a mouse, nor any even of those reptiles that 
swarm in foul places. In the neighbourhood of the tree 
the barren groutid was G¢overed with dead bodies and 
skeletons—the remains of preceding criminals. This 
was the only circumstance that shewed animate beings 
had ever been there ; and as the birds and beasts of prey 
and the consuming worms could not batten in that valley 
of death, those ghastly relics would long remain uncon- 
sumed to warn every new comer of his all but inevita- 
ble fate. 

After many minor details of the wonderful effects of 
the tree upon the spot where it grows, Foersch proceeds 
to inform his readers that the poison used artificially 
by the people of Java is the gum of the Upas mixed 
up with citron-water, &c., and goes on to describe its 
lightning-like rapidity of effect in this form. He says 
he was present at the execution of thirteen women of the 
palace, convicted of infidelity to the emperor's bed—that 
these victims, being slightly wounded by a kritz, or 
Malayan dagger, whose point had been dipped in the 
puison, instantaneously suffered the greatest agonies, 
and were all dead within sixteen minutes. He is positive 
as to the number of minutes, for, says he, ‘I held my 
watch in my hand all the time.” He adds, that a fort- 
hight after he saw seven Malayans executed in the same 
way. 

The statements of this person were at length met 
with positive contradictions by a Dutchman named 
Lambert Nolst, a translation of whose memoir was 
published in the 64th volume of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” in 1794. This gentleman, a physician 
and member of the Batavian Experimental Society at 
Rotterdam, on the authority of one John Matthew, 
who had resided twenty-three years in the island 
of Java, and had been there at the time when Foersch 
pretended to have made his wonderful observations, 
most indisputably proved Foerseh’s story of the Upas 
tree to be a bare-faced forgery. 

Not long after Foersch’s fabrication, a Swedish na- 
tutalist, whose name has been latinized into Aejmeleus, 
in an inaugural discourse read at the Uniyersi'y of 
Upsal, gave an account of the Bohun Upas, or poisor- 
tree of Macassar. He says this tree grows in many of the 
warmer parts of India, as Java, Sumatra, Bali, Ma- 
cassar, and Celebes. That there are two species of it, 
male and female. That its trunk is thick, its branches 
are spreading, its bark dark brown; its wood solid, pale 
yellow, variegated with black spots, and its fructification 
as yet unknown. ‘The wild faneies of Foersch find no 
place in this discourse, but the tree whose poison had 
been found so dangerous, was still an object of wonder 
and awe; and as the honest naturalist did not pretend 
like his predecessor to speak in all things as an eye- 
witness, 4 little lingering exaggeration may be excused 
in him. 

At length, duting the English ocenpation of Batavia, 
we obtained a correct description of the poison-tree ot 
Java, which, in all likelihood, is the same as that found 
growing in Macassat and other places in the Indian 
séas.. This description was furnished by Dr. Horstield, 
and will be found with all its scientific detail in vol. viii. 
of “ Batavian Transactions,” or, as quoted in a note, in 
Sir Stamford Raffles’ splendid work on Java. We 
merely abridge the Doctor's account, begging our readers 
to remember the particulars hitherto mentioned. Our 
author says, that though Foersch committed an extrava- 
gant forgery, yet the existence of a tree in Java, from 
the sap of which a fatal poison is prepared, is a fact. 
This tree is the “ Anchar,” which grows in greatest 
abundance at the eastern extremity of the island. It be- 
longs to the twenty-first class of Linnzus, or the Mone- 
cia. The male and female flowers are produced on 
the same branch at no great distance from each other ; 
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the females being in general above the males. The 
seed-vessel is an oblong drupe, eovered with the calyx ; 
the seed, an oyate nut with eell. The top of the stem 
sends off a few stout branghes, which spreading nearly 
horizontally with several jrregular curves, divide into 
smaller branches, and furm an hemispherical, not very 
regular crown. The stem is ecyliudrieal, perpendicular, 
and rises completely naked to the height of sixty, or 
seventy, or even eighty feet; near the surface of the 
ground it spreads obliquely like many of our large forest 
trees. The bark is whitish, slightly bursting into lon- 
gitudinal furrows. Near the ground this bark is, in old 
trees, more than half an inch thick, and when wounded, 
yields copiously the milky juice from which the poison is 
prepared. This juice or sap, is yellowish, rather frothy ; 
and when exposed te air its surface becomes brown. In 
consistence it is much like milk, but thicker and more 
viscid. 

The sap is contained in the true bark, or cortez, The 


inner bark (liber) is a close, fibrous texture like that of 


the paper mulberry-tree called morus papyfera; and 
when separated from the other bark and cleansed, re- 
sembles coarse linen. It has been worked into strong 
ropes; and that from young trees is often converted by 
poor people into a coarse stuff which they wear while 
working in the fields. If wetted by rain, however, this 
flimsy covering affects the wearer with an intolerable 
itching. Although this curious property of the prepared 
inner bark is known wherever the tree grows, yet the 
preparation of poison from its sap is a secret exclusively 
possessed by the inhabitants of the eastern extremity of 
Java. 

In making his numerous experiments on the tree, Dr. 
Horsfield had some difficulty with his native labourers, 
who feared a cutaneous eruption, but nothing more. 
Now, we may mention here, that this eruption, and 
other symptoms, are produced by the well-known Chinese 
varnish-tree, whose sap, like that of this poison-tree, is 
procured by making incisions in the trunk. 

The anchar is one of the largest trees in Java; it 
delights in a fertile, not very elevated, soil, and is found 
only in the midst of the largest forests! “ It is,” says 
Dr. Horsfield, “ on all sides surrounded by shrubs and 
plants, and in no instance with barren desert.” ‘The 
largest specimen he saw was sc embosomed in common 
trees and shrubs that he could hardly approach it; wild 
vines and other climbing shrubs, in complete health, 
adhered to it, and ascended half the height of its stem. 
While he was collecting its sap he observed several young 
trees that had sprung up spontaneously from seeds 
dropped by the parent plant. 

Dr. Horsfield also describes the preparation of the 
poison, as the process was performed for him by an old 
Javan, who was famed for his skill in the art. The 
poison thus made seems to affect quadrupeds with nearly 
equal force, proportionate in some degree to their size 
and disposition. It is fatal to dogs in an hour, to mice 
im ten minutes, to monkeys in seven, to cats in fifteen 
minutes, while a poor buffalo subjected to the experi- 
ment was two hours and ten minutes in dying. 

Rumpbhius, the naturalist, saw the effects of (he poison 
on human beings, when, in 1650, the Dutch in Amboyna 
were attacked by the Macassars, who used arrows dipped 
in this or some very similar preparation. “ The poison,” 
says he, “touching the warm blood, is instantly carried 
through the whole body, so that it may be felt in all the 
veins, and causes an excessive burning, particularly io 
the head, which is followed by sickness and death*.” 
After it had thus proved fatal to many Dutch soldiers, 
who trembled at its name, and no doubt were the first to 
exaggerate the horrors of the tree that produced it, they 
discovered an almost jnfallible remedy in a root—the 


* Herbarium Amboinense. 
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radix toxicaria of Rumphius—which, if timely applied, 
counteracted by its violent emetic effect the force of the 
poison. 





THE DEAF TRAVELLER.—No, 2. 


Caravans :—Departure rrom Bacpan. 


[ wenTIoNED in my last paper that I had resided jn 
Malta. On my return from thence in 1829, I went to 
Bagdad, by way of Petersburgh, Moscow, AstraklLan, 
Teflis, the capital of Georgia, Tabreez in Persia, and 
Sulimanieh, in Lower Kourdistan. Bagdad, at which, 
after six months’ travel, we arrived, is perhaps of more 
interest to the general reader than most other Eastern 
cities, from its connexion with the Arabian tales, wliich 
most people have read at some time of their lives. I 
resided in that town through a most interesting period 
of its history; and, during my stay, made many obser- 
vations, which, however, it 1s not my present business to 
communicate. Before I left, I had also an opportunity 
of making an excursion down the river Tigris and back 
again, the details of which we must at present pass over 
My journey back to England was by way of Kerman- 
shah, Hamadan, Tehraun, the metropolis of Persia, 
Tabreez, Erzeroum, and Trebizond, on the shores of the 
Black Sea. At all these places we made considerable 
pauses, particularly at the last, from which we went over 
the Black Sea to Constantinople, and after remaining 
there upwards of five weeks, proceeded to England by 
water. Some details of this last journey, which occu- 
pied more than nine months, it is my present object to 
supply. 

Having made up our minds to leave Bagdad, we had 
notice, only a day and half before it started, of a caravan 
with which we might travel. During this short period 
we were distracted by continually conflicting reports as 
to the time of departure. In fact, the clock-work re- 
gularity of travelling movements in England is quite 
unknown in Western Asia; nor, on account of the 
badness of the roads and numerous circumstances of in- 
terruption, would an approximation to such regularity 
be easily practicable, even were the men more exact in 
their appointments and arrangements than they are. 

By a caravan, we understand in England a kind of 
waggon, in which wild beasts are conveyed from fair to 
fair for exhibition. But in the East, a caravan is a 
large body of camels, horses, or mules, bearing mer- 
chandise from one place to another. For an opportu- 
nity of going with a caravan, travellers, whose business 
is not very urgent, have often to wait several months, 
I have known some wait for upwards of a year. But 
those who are in much haste, and can bear such a mode 
of travelling, may go with those public messengers, 
called Tartars, who make all possible expedition. But 
even opportunities of thus travelling are very uncertain 
as are all things in the East relating to comfort and 
convenience. 

On account of the desert marauders, and the usual 
unsettled state of these countries, the opportunity of tra- 
velling with a caravan is generally eligible in the propor- 
tion of its size. It frequently consists of several hundred 
animals, with an uncertain and various compuny of 
muleteers, merchants, travellers, and, it may be, pil- 
grims ; all, or most of them, fiercely armed with guns 
slung at their backs, sabres by their sides, and their 
girdles bristling with long daggers and pistols. Alt 
these warlike instruments will often be carried by one 
man, filling an European with infinite compassion for 
the burdensome infliction beneath which he swelters in 
the broiling sun. But a man generally assumes import- 
ance in proportion to the number of weapons he carries ; 
and a very useful object is answered if an attack on the 
caravan is prevented by the warlike appearance of its 
members. 
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The motley assemblage that usually accompanies a 
caravan is variously mounted. The muleteers and 
poorer pilgrims commonly walk, as indeed the former 
generally must in order to whip on the cattle, and be 
ready to réctify any misadventures or disturbance of the 
balance in their burdens. But sometimes there are a few 
spare asses in the caravan, on which they treat them- 
selves with a ride when weary. The asses, however, 
greatly preferring to browse along as independent 
members of the party, are often very hard to be caught 
when their services are required. 

Some travellers, who join caravans, ride their own 
beasts ; but this is not at all the most expedient course; 
and most people hire the beasts belonging to the mule- 
teers. In this case the traveller has no trouble about them. 
Moslems are certain to obtain the best horses the caravan 
can afford; the native Christians, if there be any of the 
party, are next considered; and Franks, if they have no 
servants to bluster for them and drub the muleteers, 
must be content with the refuse of the two former deno- 
minations. But in ordinary circumstances it little sig- 
nifies with what powers, besides that of supporting fa- 
tigue, one’s beast is endued, the pace of a caravan seldom 
averaging more, if so much as three miles an hour. It 
is of importance only in reference to the fear of attack 
and the prospects of escape; and these are always 
matters of consideration. The mounted travellers 
may be divided into three classes: those who ride 
saddle-horses, with servants in attendance; those who 
having but little baggage choose to ride upon it; and 
those who join thé party on their own donkeys, which 
they sometimes relieve by walking, though many ride 
the little creatures continually through stages of thirty 
or more miles, for many successive days. Jt may be 
added, that in proceeding towards Bagdad through 
Persia one can seldom join a caravan, or, in going 
from the same place, meet one, in which are not a con- 
siderable number of dead bodies in the course of being 
taken to the holy places near Kerbela on the Euphrates, 
for interment. 

The contradictory reports which we heard of the time 
when the caravan was to start, placed us in the unplea- 
sant situation of holding ourselves in readiness to depart 
at a moment's notice, without being certain that we 
should go-for several days. At last, after I had the pre- 
ceding night gone’to rest in the persuasion that our stay 
would be considerably prolonged, I was awakened very 
early on the morning of September 18th, 1832, by the 
information thatthe muleteers were come with our horses. 
These were two, one for each traveller and his buggage. 
Thus summoned to depart, we took a hasty breakfast 
while the men disposed our baggage on the horses. 
My beast bore my saddle-bags thrown over a high pack- 
saddle. One bag contained a small portmanteau, and 
the other a carpetbag, and another of biscuits and dates. 
Over this was spread one of those thick quilts which are 
used in the East both for beds and bed-covers, a blanket, 
and a pillow, forming altogether a saddle for me by day, 
and a bed by night. ‘hese articles, with a leathern 
water-bottle dangling at the left saddle-bag, to which it 
was attached by a hook, formed the sum of the effects i 
intended for use during the long and arduous journey 
before us. And all was not so intended, for my port- 
manteau was filled chiefly with papers, which I supposed 
I might need sooner after my arrival in England than I 
should be able to receive them by way of Bombay. We 
then equipped ourselves in our oriental dresses. This 
in my case, consisted of a Persian black cap (kullah) of 
Khorassan lambskin, a Turkish gown (zaboon), an 
Arabian black cloak (abba), and the necessary appendage 
of misstaches. ‘Thus attired, we threw our legs widely 
astraddle over the heap of bed and baggage, and bade 
farewell to the city of the Caliphs. 
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AN_ENTERTAINMENT IN BORNEO. 


ALL at once we were ushered into a splendid room, sevent 
or eighty feet square, brilliantly lighted and not ill-furnished, 
but strongly contrasted with the darkness and dirtiness of 
the suite we had through. * * * ° 

In the centre of this gorgeous room, on a part of the floor 
raised to about a foot and a half above the level of the rest, 
and laid. with a rich Turkey carpet, stood a long table, at 
the top of which the sultan placed the admiral, and then 
made the signa for tea. First entered an attendant, bearing 
a lage tray, on which were ranged several dozens of ex- 
ceedingly small cups. These he placed on the carpet, and 
then squatted himself down, cross-legged, beside it. Another 
attendant soon followed bearing the tea-pot, and he likewise 
popped himself down. After a conjuration of some minutes 
the cups were brought round, containing weak black tea, 
exquisite in flavour, but marvellously small in ouantity. 
There appeared no milk, but plenty of sugar-candy. Some 
sweet skarber was next handed round, very slightly acid, 
but so deliciously cool, that we appealed frequently to the 
vase or huge jar from which it was poured, to the great 
delight of the sultan, who assured us that this was the 
genuine sherbet described by the Persian poets. It was 
mixed, he told us, by a true believer, who had made more 
than one pilgrimage to Meccan. * * * * 

The sultan appeared to enter into his guest's characte» 
at once, and neither overloaded him with attentions, not 
failed to treat him as a person to whom much respect was 
due. I heard Sir Samuel (Hood) say afterwards, that he 
was particularly struck with the sultan’s good-breeding, in 
not offering to assist him in cutting his meat. The sultan 
merely remarked that few people were so expert as his 
guest even with both hands ; adding, neatly enough, that 
on this account the distinction which his wound had gained 
for him was more cheaply purchased than people supposed. 
While the admiral was hunting for some reply to this novel 
compliment, his host remarked, that in Borneo it was con- 
sidered fashionable to eat with the left hand. 

The supper, which soon followed the tea, consisted of 
about a dozen dishes of curry, all different from one another, 
and a whole poultry yard of grilled and boiled chickens, 
many different sorts of salt fish, with great basins of rice at 
intervals, jars of pickles, piles of sliced pine-apple, sweet 
meats, and cakes. Four male attendants stood by with 
goblets of cool sherbet, from which, ever and anon, they 
replenished our glasses ; besides whom, a number of young 

alay girls waited at a distance from the table, and ran 
about nimbly with the plates and dishes. 

All the persons who approached the sultan fell on their 
knees, and having joined their hands in the act of supplica 
tion, lowered their foreheads till they actually touched the 
ground. The sultan held out his hand, which the people 
eagerly embraced in theirs, and pressed to their lips. hat 
they had to say was then spoken, and after again bending 
their foreheads to the ground, they retired. This ceremonial 
took place only in the outer room or hall of audience, for no 
one, except the strangers and one or two of the principal 
officers of state, was permitted to approach nearer than 
twenty or thirty feet of the raised part of the floor where we 
sat. At that distance, a group of about twenty persons, 
probably the nobles of the court, sat cross-legged on the 
ground in a semicircle facing the sultan, and in profound 
silence during the whole supper, no part of which appeared 
to fall to their share. 

Soon afterwards the cloth was removed, and a beautiful 
scarlet covering, of the texture of a shawl, substituted in its 
— This might, perhaps, give us a hint for after dinner. 

nstead of dull mahogany or dazzling white, why might we 
not spread over the table a cloth couleur de rose for the 
benefit of the complexions of the company ?— ments of 
Voyages and Travels, by Captain Basil Hall. Third 
Series vol. iii. 





Men of Businesst—Some decide sagaciously enough on 
what ought ultimately to be done, but blunder most i- 
ously as to the means and method of accomplishing the 
object they have in view; others have not sufficient powers 
of mind to foresee the result of any measure, yet will imme- 
diately hit upon the means of carrying it into effect, good or 
bad. The last generally ruin themselves by a superfluous 
activity ; the first dream and stagnate. The ssion of 
both qualities constitutes the complete man of business.— 
Notes.on Various Sciences, 
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WEAVING IN CEYLON. 
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One of the most curious subjects for reflection is sup- 
plied by a comparison of the arts of nations of high an- 
tiquity, and of those whose civilization is of a more recent 
date. The various manufactures, for instance, of the 
Chinese and Hindoos are, as far as they demand manual 
skill and patience, equal, if not superior, to those of Euro- 
peans. But then, on the other hand, they appear incapable 
of improvement ;—and not being assisted by machinery 
they are conducted with an expenditure of labour, that, 
if attempted amongst ourselves in the same way, would 
either compel the labourers to comparative starvation, or 
put the commonest article manufactured beyond the 
reach of any but the richer consumers. A yard of cotton 
cloth may now be bought in England for sixpence ; but 
what would it cost if it were to be produced in the man- 
ner of the weavers of the East? ‘The following narrative, 
describing weaving as now carried on in Ceylon, has 
been communicated to us by a gentleman who resided 
there :— 

“On the 5th of January, 1821, two Kandyan weavers 
came to the general hospital with all their implements for 
weaving, for Mr. Marshall’s and my inspection. I showed 
them into a kind of open shed, with which they seemed 
pleased, and here they established their manufactory. 
They commenced their operations by driving four rude 
posts into the ground, left them about thirteen inches high ; 
the one, as it turned out afterwards, for the support of the 
breast-beam, which was square ; and the other supported 
a flat board for the purpose of raising the web a little 
behind the headles. ‘The breast-beam had a groove cut 


into it for the purpose of fixing the end of the web in, 
but by filling it with water, it answered as a level. 
Their mode of levelling the two beams with each other, 
was by placing a slip of the rind of a plantain tree upon 
them, and, pouring water upon the centre, any inclination 
was ascertained with great accuracy. Between the four 
posts a hole was now dug, a little more than knee deep, 


[Process of Weaving by the Cingalese. ] 





in which the weaver was to put his feet when working, 
sitting upon the edge of the hole. 

‘* Nothing could be more rude or simple than the dif- 
ferent articles used: and some idea may be formed of 
them, when I state, that the loom, including everything 
employed in weaving, is purchased for something less 
than half-a-crown. The warp had been previously put 
into the headles and reed. No beam for the warp is 
used, but the whole reached within a few inches of the 
ground at once. From the extremity of the web a cord 
is extended round several stakes driven into the ground, 
and at last is fixed by a sailor’s knot (the clove hitch) to 
a post close to the weaver, who, by slacking off a little 
as occasion requires, by degrees draws the unwoven part 
of the web towards himselt,—several rods (lease wands) 
are run through the warp for the purpose of steadying 
the threads and preserving the shade or lease, and are 
drawn out as the web advances. The headles had only 
two leaves instead of treadles; two cords descended into 
the hole with a piece of lead attached to each; and this 
was taken between the two first toes, and so worked. 
The lay is suspended by two coarse cords. It consists 
of two pieces of board with a groove in each for the 
reception of the reed, which is retained by a cord at each 
end. The shuttle resembles that used in Britain in 
weaving woollen. At seven o'clock, a.m., the loom 
was tied up, and at nine, a.M., he was weaving with 
great rapidity. The warp was very coarse but 
regular, and had been dressed before he came. Rice 
boiled in water is the substance used for this purpose, 
and it is applied to the yarn by means of a bit of rag. 
I detained the operator for several hours in taking 
sketches, yet he finished his work by 2 pm. It 
might be three yards long, and the weaving cost nearly 
sixpence. ‘The weaver seemed to possess a large share 
of vanity, and was much pleased to show that he could 
weave with his eyes shut. The weavers are of a very 
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low cast. On going in he used to fall flat, and there 
keep knocking his head upon the ground. 

** Another important personage remains to be men- 
tioned: his duties were that of pirn-winder and as- 
sistant. He was a much younger man than the prin- 
cipal. His implements were, if possible, more rude 
than those already mentioned. The woof was brought 
in a leaf, and was wringing wet with thick congi-water 
(fluid paste). It was done in hanks or skeins of about 
eight inches in diameter, The machine, corresponding 
with the swifts, was formed by splitting a bamboo into 
six portions within three inches of one end; these splits 
were kept asunder, at the lower end, by means of a 
hoop. The bamboo was twenty inches in length. A 
thin rod was driven into the ground, and the bamboo 
rested upon and revolved round it. 

** The winder kept five or six pirns only a-head of the 
weaver, but whenever a thread of the web broke it was 
his duty to get up and tie it ; and, indeed, he had to do 
everything out of the reach of'the weaver, who could not 
get out of his hole, without unshipping the breast bone. 
Thus they went on very sociably together, always work- 
ing, chewing betel, and conversing. 

“ T understand their manner of warping is performed 
by fixing sticks in the ground at certain distances, and 
leading the yard round them, which had been put upon 
the split bamboo, as in filling the pirns and centre stick 
held in the hand, ‘The yarn is spun by women with 
the distaff.” 











(Shuttle used by the Cingalese.] 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Domestic servants, especially females, form so large 
a class of society, and the welfare of the community is so 
mixed up with their own good conduct, as well as with 
the just behaviour of their employers, that we may oc- 
casionally offer a few observations that appear to us de- 
sirable to be borne in mind by each party to the contract. 
We will first address ourselves to maid-servants and 
their employers. 

Let a young female when she first enters into service 
strive as much as possible to conform to her situation 
in life, instead of seeking with restless eagerness to 
raise herself above it. By the practice of undeviating 
rectitude, let her convince her employers that she is 
worthy of confidence. Let her keep a strict watch over 
her own temper, and not be too impatient of present 
inconvenience, or anxious to change her employer, lest 
she should only thus, in avoiding a lesser, have to endure 
a greater ill. Let her occupy herself diligently in her 
allotted labours, instead of seeking pleasures adverse 
to their fulfilment. Let her be anxious to do her 
duty strictly, though not servilely, cheerfully submitting 
to minor annoyances, and bearing with the temper and 
even caprices of her employer, not with sycophancy but 
with patience. 

That a servant so disposed will find many who will 
properly estimate her worth there can be no doubt; but 
the number of those employers who indulge unreason- 
able expectations is, we fear, considerable, and we may 
therefore not improperly add a few worcs upon the right 
way of attaching good and faithful domestics. 

In the formation of every contract the practice of the 
higher virtues of honesty and truth are essential between 
the contracting parties. But there is another class of 
virtues scarcely less important in all our social relations 
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of life, and which is sometimes supposed to be beneath 
the observance of those who are most conspicuous for 
the possession of qualities which ennable and do honour 
to the human race, These great attributes, however, 
can only be exerted on great occasions; while the con- 
stant exercise of the softer virtues sheds a charm over 
the business of every-day life, and constitutes the hap 
piness of our intercourse with each other. 

In no relative situations is this disposition more re- 
quired than between the employed and the employer, 
and yet in no situations, perhaps, are they in general so 
little understood and practised, Consideration for the 
feelings and comforts of others, which includes forbear 
ance, good temper, and all the amiable characteristics 
of our nature, should actuate us as much in this as in 
any other relation of life, It is too frequently supposed 
that the acts of regularly paying domestics their wages, 
and of supplying them with a sufficiency of food, are the 
only duties incurred in return for the services conferred 
upon the employers. Much more, however, is requisite 
from one social being to another. 

The contract entered into is for a mutual benefit, and 
the comfort of each party depends very much on the 
manner of its fulfilment, It is the duty of an employer 
to minister to the happiness ef those who serve him, and 
who could do much better without his assistance than 
he without theirs, By his example, as well as by his 
exertions, he should keep them in the path of right as 
far as in him lies; watch over their conduct; and above 
all things beware not to require of them any service 
inimical to the strictest rules of morality: The employer 
should desire to obtain the maximum of happiness rather 
than of labour for his money, while at the same time he 
should not permit the employed to use any improper 
means by which to spare their labour, and thus obtain 
undue profits for their exertions. Domestic servants 
should, if possible, be so treated as to be made to feel 
themselves part of the family, 

A culpable carelessness to the transgressions of tlie 
employed class, as members of society, is usually com- 
bined with undue severity for their faults as servants. 
Now the reverse of this should be the case: while in- 
flexible as to their general good conduct, omissions in 
their household duties should be looked upon with a 
more lenient eye ;—allowances should be made for defi- 
ciencies which, if the situations were reversed, might 
perhaps be still greater. 

We should strike the balance, and if the more intrinsic 
merit remain—if those duties most required are well 
performed—employers would do wisely, for their own 
comfort as well as for that of the employed, not to exact a 
too rigid execution of every service which they think pro- 
per to define as forming the business of their domestics. 





THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. 


Tue battle of Cressy was fought on Saturday the 
26th of August, 1346. The English king, Ed- 
ward IITI., in prosecution of his unfounded claim to the 
crown of France, had set out from the port of South- 
ampton for the invasion of that country with a fleet of a 
thousand sail, in which he had embarked an army of 
thirty thousand men. He was accompanied by the 
flower of his nobility, and likewise by his eldest son 
Edward Prince of Wales, afterwards famous under the 
name of the Black Prince. The prince had just then 
completed his sixteenth year. 

The invading force was disembarked in safety at La 
Hogue, in Normandy, on the 12th of July. The fury 
of the soldiery was first let loose upon the town of Cuen, 
where the barbarities of a licentious army were pro- 
voked by the feeble opposition of the inhabitants. Ed- 
ward then proceeded along the south bank of the Seine, 
not being able to get across that river, as he wished to 
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do, in consequence of all the bridges being broken down. 
But every village and corn-field that he encountered in 
his progress he laid waste with pitiless ferocity. Mean- 
while, however, the forces of the French king were 
advancing from all quarters to the scene of these out- 
rageous proceedings. Unless he could make his escape 
to the north, Edward saw that his destruction was cer- 
tain. In these perilous circumstances he had recourse 
tostratagem. Having come to the bridge of Poissy near 
Paris, which like the rest had been rendered useless, he 
suddenly ordered his army to march forward, when he 
was, as usual, after a short delay, followed in the same 
direction by a party of the enemy which occupied the 
opposite bank. He then returned by a rapid march to 
Poissy, and got over his army without interruption. 
He had still, however, another river, the Somme, to 
cross, before he could reach Flanders; and the enemy, 
amounting to a hundred thousand men, and com- 
manded by the king, Philip VI., in person, was so 
near upon him, that if he could not accomplish his 
passage within a few hours, he ran the risk of being 
driven before them into the river. He resolved therefore 
to make the attempt at all hazards. A peasant having 
been induced by the offer of a reward to discover a 
place at which the river might be forded at low water, 
Edward, taking his sword in his hand, plunged in: his 
army followed their gallant leader; and although they 
were met when they reached the opposite shore by Gode- 
mar de Faye, at the head of a body of twelve thousand 
men, they quickly made good their landing, drove back 
the enemy, and pursued them for some distance over the 
adjacent plain. ‘The bold achievement had been effected 
just in time. While the rear of Edward's army was yet 
in the water, the vanguard of that led by Philip reached 
the bank they had left. Deterred, however, by the 
rising tide, the French king declined pursuing his enemy 
across the ford. 

Still Edward had not escaped the necessity of fighting 
the immensely superior force which was thus bearing 
down upon him. Accordingly, having spent the night in 
surrounding his position with trenches, he, the next morn- 
ing, drew up his army in three divisions on a gentle 
ascent near the village of Cressy, opposite to which he 
had crossed the river. The command of the foremost 
division he committed to his son, the Prince of Wales, 
giving him for his counsellors, in this his first essay of 
arms, the Earl of Warwick and Lord John Chandos. 
The second division was given in charge to the Earls of 
Arundel and Northampton; and Edward himself, at 
the head of the third, which consisted of twelve thousand 
men, took his station on an adjacent hill, from a wind- 
mill on the summit of which he viewed the fight. The 
carriages and horses were placed in a wood behind the 
troups. 

Part of the morning had been spent by Edward in 
riding along the ranks of his army, and addressing to 
them such exhortations as were most proper to call up 
in the breast of every man the courage and firmness 
which the occasion demanded. 'The whole body then, 
after taking a slight repast, laid themselves down on 
the grass, and awaited the enemy’s approach. This 
was about nine o'clock. 

It was three in the afternoon before the more unwieldy 
mass, led by the French king, had all advanced and 
been arranged in order to engage. The attack was 
commenced by a body of fifteen thousand Genoese 
crossbow-men. But a shower which fell a few moments 
before having wetted the strings of their bows, their volley 
fell short of its aim, and produced no effect. The Eng- 
lish archers, whose weapons had been protected from 
the raiu, immediately poured in upon them in return a 
shower of arrows, which told so well as to throw the 
whole body of the Italians into confusion. Struck with 


sudden panic, they wheeled round, and rushed back 
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among the ranks behind them. This first blow decided 
the fortune of the day. The remainder of the affair 
was a rout rather than a battle. The Genoese were 
trodden under foot and cut to pieces, principally by 
the French themselves, who were beset and pressed 
upon as much by these, their allies, as they were by 
their English enemies. At length, however, one of the 
divisions of King Philip’s army, commanded by the 
gallant Earl of Alengon, having got clear of this tumult, 
attacked the Prince of Wales with great fury. This 
assault was repelled, but was immediately followed by 
another directed against the same point by three fresh 
squadrons of French and Germans. On this the Earl 
of Warwick dispatched a messenger to King Edward, 
begging him to come up with the reserve to the assist- 
ance of his son. ‘‘ Is the prince dead or wounded, or 
felled to the ground?” inquired Edward; and being 
told that he was still alive, “ No,” said he, “ the glory 
of this day shall be his own, as he deserves it should ; 
while he lives I shall not interfere.” Edward judged 
aright how the battle was going. In a few minutes the 
enemy were again driven back. The prince now in 
turn advanced with his men. It was in vain that the 
French king rushed to meet them in person at the head 
of a column of his best troops. The torrent of English 
archers and men-at-arms bore down all before them ; 
and that day no further resistance was attempted by the 
scattered and flying host. 

When the night came, and the field had thus been 
cleared, Edward wisely forbade his soldiers to continue 
the pursuit. The father and the son now met and 
embraced each other, their hearts exulting with joy and 
thankfulness. ‘* God give you grace, my dear son,” 
said Edward, “to persevere in the course you have 
begun ;—you have acquitted yourself nobly, and deserve 
the imperial crown for which we have fought!” The 
more considerate youth only bowed almost to the 
ground, and said nothing. With all his fire and daring 


in battle, he had none of the arrogance and presumption 


of his father’s temper; and, throughout his life, never 
showed himself inclined to take merit to himself, or to 
trample on either the rights or the feelings of others. 

Early in the next morning many thousands more of 
the enemy were slain by a body of horsemen whom 
Edward sent forth to scour the surrounding country. 
It is said that altogether thirty thousand French fell 
in this memorable carnage, among whom were the two 
kings of Bohemia and Majorca, the Duke of Lorraine, 
the nephew of the French king, three other sovereign 
princes, many of the chief nobility of France, twenty- 
four baronets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred 
gentlemen, and four thousand esquires. Philip himself, 
after having been twice wounded, and having had his 
horse killed under him, with difficulty made his escape. 
The English lost unly three knights and one esquire, 
with avery inconsiderable number of common soldiers. 
“Tt is evident,” says Arthur Collins, in his Life of 
the Black Prince, “from the history of the baronage of 
Englend, that not one of the English nobility fell that 
day, though most of them accompanied their king to the 
battle, as appears from the same authority.” We may 
add that, according to one author, the English at the 
battle of Cressy made use of cannons, which were first 
employed on that occasion; but this circumstance is not - 
mentioned by those contemporary writers who have 
given the most minute accounts of the action, and, for 
various reasons, seems rather improbable. 

This great fight was followed by some immediate, but 
by no permanent results. Neither the triumphs of — 
Cressy and Poictiers, nor that of Agincourt, many years 
afier, sufficed to establish the English dominion in France. 
Fortunately both for France and England, the equally 
wonderful successes of the Maid of Orléans swept away, 





in a few months, all that had been effected in promotion ’ 
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of this. insane and unjustifiable project by the victories 
of a century. 

Edward the Black Prince died, in 1376, at the age of 
forty-six years. He was buried in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; and his monument, of which the following wood 
cut is a representation, is still very perfect. 

“ Over the tomb is a wooden canopy, carved and 

ainted. On the underside of which is painted a repre- 
sentation of God the Father sustaining before him the 
Son on the Cross; at the angles are the symbols of the 
four Evangelists. The heads of the two principal per- 
sonages have been effaced. 

“The military accoutrements of the Black Prince, 
which are suspended by an iron rod above the tomb, are 
exceedingly curious: they are, perhaps, the most ancient 
remains of the kind existing, and, as might be expected, 
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convey information on points, which, but for such evi- 
dence, can be gained but by inference. The shield, 
fastened to the column at the head of the tomb, is of 
wood, entirely covered with leather, wrought in such 


’ a Tnanner, that the fleurs-dé-lis and lions stand forth with 


a boldness of relief and finish, that when we consider the 
material employed, is truly wonderful ; at the same time 
possessing, even to this day, a nature so firm and tough 
that it must have been an excellent substitute for metal. 
This is beyond doubt the celebrated ‘ Cuirboulli’ su 
often spoken of by writers of the time: the surcoat, till 
closely examined, gives but little idea of its original 
splendour, as the whole is now in colour a dusky brown; 
it has short sleeves, and is made to lace up the centre of 
the back *.” 
* C. A. Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. 
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How to make Coffee-—Having given, in the Sixth Number 
of the Penny Magazine, some account of the method of 

paring coffee for sale, we think it right to subjoin the 
best way of preparing it for actual consumption. We shall 
first quote the Sections of that excellent practical philoso- 
pher, the late Dr. Kitchiner, and then mention a few points 
in which we’ vefittre, with due diffidence, to dissent from 
that great authority. ‘ Coffee; as used on the Continent, 
serves the double purpose of an agreeable tonic, and an 
aang ney without the unpleasant effects of wine. 
Coffee, as nk in England, debilitates the stomach, and 
produces a slight nausea. In France and Italy it is made 
strong from the best coffee, and is poured out hot and trans- 
parent. In England it is usually made from bad coffee, 
sérved out tepid and muddy, abd drowtied in a deluge of 
water. To make coffee fit for use, you must émploy the 
German filter,—pay at least four shillings the pound for it, 
—and take at least an ounce for two breakfast .' No 
coffee will bear drinking with what is called milk in London. 
London people should either take their coffee pure, or put a 
couple of tea-spoonsful of cream toeach cup, N.B.—The 
above is a contribution from an intelligent traveller, who 
has passed some years on the Continent. (The Cook's 
Oracke, fifth edition, pp. 391, 392.) The German’ filter 
(which we believe is now usually called a biggin)’ is cer- 
tainly not necessary for making coffee; when made ina 
biggin it is lukewarm, nine times out of ten, from the time 
consumed in filtering. Our method is to boil it in a common 





pot, and by standing a few minutes, it becomes as clear as 
crystal. Not very near the fire, mind, lest the ebullition 
should continue. To add isinglass to refine it, is a super- 
fluous refinement of luxury. From the reduction of duty, 
and other causes, the price of coffee has fallen most mate- 
rially since our author wrote ; the best colonial coffee is only 
two shillings and four pence per pound, and even the finest 
Mocha is ~ oe shillings and sixpence. What is called 
milk in London is certainly very. poos stuff, yet when boiled 
makes a passable addition to coffee—few like to drink it 
black. Those to whom the difference in expense is not an 
object..of importance, wil] also find that the aroma of good 
coffee is best preserved by using lump sugar, as the flavour 
of brown sugar interferes with it. e brown, however, is 
used by thousands in this country, who are in tolerably easy 
circithstances. To attain absolute perfection, also, the coffee 
should be roasted (not burnt) the same day that the decoction 
is to be made from it. Coffee is undoubtedly a stimulus, 
though but a slight one, and should therefore be avoided 
by. those of a very irritable temperament: to the majority of 
drinkers, however, it is as harmless as it was to Fontenelle, 
who, when. told that coffee was a slow poison, remarked that 
it was a very slow one indeed, as he had taken it every day 
for more than eighty years. 
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